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I N THE dog days of August 1941, a few 
months before Pearl Harbor, two isola- 
tionist senators accused Hollywood of 
making propaganda movies advocating 
U.S. intervention in the European war. For- 
eigners ran the movie studios, they charged, 
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Darryl F. Zanuck 

and were pursuing, their own -interests time defending themselves. Then came Dar- 
rather than the nation’s. ryl F. Zanuck, head of production at Twenti- 

Called to testify before the Senate Inter- eth Century-Fox. Birthplace? Wahoo, Neb. 
state Commerce Committee, several movie Background? The Methodist church. Holly- 
moguls, indeed foreign-born, had a hard. . wood was doing; a'tophotch job of selling the 
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American way of life, he proclaimed. After 
Zanuck spoke, the isolationists found noth- 
ing more to say about the movies. 

This episode doesn't make it into George 
F. Custen's new biography of the producer. 
Although a telling footnote in the nation's 
history, it’s clearly incidental to the author’s 
purpose of rehabilitating the reputation of a 
Hollywood figure whose greatness he re- 
gards as insufficiently appreciated. Custen’s w 
admiration for Zanuck is- refreshing. It not o 
only violates the rules of present-day biogra- § 
phy, which require that the mighty be ^ 
brought down a few pegs. It also flies in the § 
face of popular Hollywood history. g 

In the standard version (much like the ^ 
* isolationist senators’), uncouth, uneducated § 
Eastern European Jews operated the movie < 
studios, with one exception — the uncouth, s 
uneducated Midwestern Protestant Zanuck. ^ 
A slightly more elevated account credits /* 3 
Zanuck with being a crass also-ran ampngoo 
the boy-wonder producers of Hollywood's ^ 
1930s golden age, trailing behind the ethere- [g 
al genius Irving Thalberg and the brilliant ^ 
dynamo David 0. Selznick. 

If you're looking for schooling and man- 
ners, Custen im- — Continued on page 12 3 


Darryl Zanuck 


Continued from page 3 

plies, don’t cast your eyes on Hollywood. He’s more in- 
terested in the lurid, pulp-fictional world of urban 
mass culture thaC in his view, lay at the heart of 
Zanuck’s movie-making knack. * 

How did a Nebraska boy connect with urban mass 
culture? Well, for one thing, Zanuck (1902-79) didn’t 
stay long in Wahoo. From age 1 he spent most of his 
youth in Glendale, Calif., hard by Hollywood. Not yet 
15, he lied about his age to enlist in the Army and 
managed to get shipped overseas during World War I. 
A teen-age veteran, he began writing promotional 
copy and sensationalistic fiction, mostly self-pub- 
lished. This background landed him in the Warner 
Bros, story department, where he furiously scripted 
scenarios under multiple pseudonyms. He turned Rin 
Tin Tin into a star and in the late 1920s, still a twen- 
tysomething, was appointed executive in charge of 
production. 

Zanuck helped carry Warner Bros, into the sound 
era and through the first dark years of the Great De- 
pression. His metier was the story conference. Ana- 
lyzing a script with its writers, he would dramatically 
act out scenes while sharpening the plot line, punch- 
ing up character traits, highlighting the audience’s 
“rooting interest,” as a stenographer took down every 
word for the file. Later, as head of Fox, he built a sta- 
ble of trusted subordinates, including writers Lamar 



tor John Ford, who were responsible for the classics 
“Young Mr. Lincoln” (1939), “The Grapes . of Wrath” 
(1940), and Zanuck’s first Academy Award best pic- 
ture, “How Green Was My Valley” (1941). 

Zanuck’s reputation began to slip in the 1950s as 
the studio system crumbled before television’s. on- 
slaught. In 1956 he abruptly quit the Fox helm, left his 
wife, moved to Europe, and took up with starlets. 
There was one more stint as Fox president, with his 
son Richard as production head, during the disastrous 
(for the movie industry) 1960s. In his last years he be- 
came a living relic of a vanishing breed, the moguls, 
whom a later era had come to view as cigar-chomping, 
egomaniacal buffoons. 

How does one make the case for a mogul’s great- 
ness? One of Custen’s strategies is to emphasize the 
wider cultural significance of the producer’s output. 
He credits Zanuck with shaping the famous Warner 
Bros, gangster films of the early 1930s, then shifting 
at Fox later in the decade to historical and nostalgia 
themes — both styles, he suggests, emblematic, in- 
deed formative, of larger trends. 

Another, even more insistent, approach is to claim 
Zanuck as the major creative figure on the important 
works with which he was associated. No doubt 
moguls deserve more respect than they’ve been 
granted, but Zanuck’s skills were as an administrator 
and orchestrator, in exhortation and critique, not as 
the primary artistic talent. Custen, a professor at the 
College of Staten Island, City University of New York, 
and author of a previous study of Hollywood’s biopic 
genre, has written a thoughtful and readable book 
which, nevertheless, seems anachronistic in its insis- 
tence on a great m an the or y of movie history.^ u t 


